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As the Discussion Bulletin esters its fourth year with number 19, 
we can all share in the accomplis: Re Sr its ¢ortinued existence 
has been the resuit of &@ eo wide range of "third 


force" socialists who have wri esd articies that fill 


its pages and subscribed tze 


Ce yo 


pudl ication possible. 


Our first issue, Jue 
us to establish the Discussi 


"Unlike the Lezini 


Times respectively——#zich serve 
arena for debate and discussion 
persuasion, we have no such pubii 
Bulletin is intended to serve tnazt 
providing a forum for exchanging i2 
assumptions, presenting theories. 

differences and beginning the firs 


cooperation." 


We had rather more difficulty defining she Wa « 


the expression “third force socialists" has not solved the ei 
Historically we are the ideological descendents of tn 
anti-revisionists--the "impossibilists" who resisted t2¢ reigrmisa 2: 
the pre-WWI Second International,the element Lenin had in =ise it iF 
when he wrote "'Left-wing' Communism, an Infantile Disorder” as part 


the Third International under Bolshevik command. 


Semantic problems with words like “socialist” and "libertarian”™ 
make it difficult to describe this political sector. Various groups 
in it use terms like “anti-statist," “non-market,” and “libertarian. 
The inhabitants of our political territory range from anarchists to 
the syndicalists in the Industrial Workers of the World to the 
orthodox Marxists of the Socialist Party of Great Britain and the De 
Leonist groups. Comparison will show little difference among them in 
objectives. The great diversity is in tactics, rhetoric, emphasis, 
and style--all the superficial matters that loom large during this 
period of working class apathy when our attention is directed toward 
competing with each other rather than reaching our fellow workers. On 
top of everything else, we are held apart by political feuds, some of 
which date back a century or more to the age of heroes and martyrs. 


While it's hard to judge the degree to which the DB has helped to 
"resolve differences" in people's minds and there is no evidence of 
"the first stages of limited cooperation," beyond support for the DB 
itself, the growing subscription list and increase in articles and 
letters indicate that it is fulfilling its purpose as a forum. 


As capitalism's internal clockwork runs down and the slump 
intensifies, we can expect that working class resistance to the 
effects will lead it to question the stability and safety of the 


Conted ony. 
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The "Right of Recall" ~ We Can Do Better Than This Worn Out S.I.U. Concept 


Last year, a woman I work with was feeling down because her supervisor was ha- 
rassing her for using sick time. "Have you taken off more than the number of 
hours you've built up?" I wanted to know. 


"No," she said, "but my supervisor explained it like this. We do earn sick 
leave. But, if your kids get sick too much in any one month, then you're abusing 
the right and get reprimanded." 


"In other words," I replied, “our employer is saying that we have the right ‘on 
paper’ even though we do not have the right to actually use that right." 


"Exactly." 


Socialists usually have the identical attitude toward the "right of recall" that 
my co-worker's supervisor had toward the "right of sick leave". Unions and left 
organization have loudly applauded the “right of recall" sections in their by- 
laws or constitutions. Socialist industrial unionists are especially likely to 
point to Marx' praising the Paris Communards for establishing the principle of 
immediate recali of all elected officials. 


We are told that having this right written down on a piece of paper somehow 
"guarantees" rank and file control of an organization. Yet, if we look closely 
at socialist and labor groups, an amazing fact emerges: not one of these organi- 
zations regularly exercises this "right". In extraordinarily rare circumstances, 
an isolated person may be recalied...once every twenty or fifty years. Personal-— 
ly, I've never seen it happen. Have you? 


All analogies can be stretched only so far before they snap. The difference be— 
tween the "right of sick leave" and the "right of recall" is this: the “right of 
sick leave" is compatible with socialist organization of production and should be 
continued and extended. The "right of recall" is fundamentally impossible to ap- 
ply at the point of production. But, the contradiction remains that the right to 
replace officers is indispensable for socialist industrial unionism. 


The reality of preaching and practicing 


Officers in socialist organizations as well as union bureaucrats have gone to 
great lengths to ensure that they will never be recalled. A major reason is 
their paycheck. For a person who lives off of a party or union, a recall peti- 
tion is an unemployment notice. In the more grotesque of American unions, the 
bureaucrats will kill anyone who poses a serious threat. Catering to an intel- 
lectual audience, socialists are far more sophisticated in their methods of block- 
ing recall. The individual submitting it didn't follow some arcane procedure. 

The petitioning section was unfortunately suspended. The delegate who was to sub- 
mit the motion of recall to the convention did not have his credentials approved. 
You're more likely to see Ronald Reagan lead a gay rights demonstration through 
the streets of Moscow than you are to see a paid socialist bureaucrat allow the 
membership to have an honest debate and vote on her/his removal from office. 


Ever since the demise of the IWW, American socialist industrial unionists have 
had a very difficuit time relating to reality. After their retreat from actual 


class struggle, they became armchair revolutionaries content with spinning apolo- 
gies for abstaining from ongoing movements. This led to the idealist viewpoint 
that, if a paper program "calls for" economic organizations having the right of 
recall, it is totally irrelevant if a political organization actually practices 
Lt 


But, every political organization simultaneously has two programs: 


1. what it preaches (its “paper program"); and, 
2. what it practices (the day-to-day relationships between people within the 
organization). 


The first may be thought of as the "formal program", the second as the ‘informal 
program". While most schizophrenics perceive things that do not exist, social- 
ists are prone to hallucinating the non-existence of the informal program. This 
often makes it difficult for them to relate to rank and file workers who observe 
the way socialists act toward each other much more closely than the way their 
Paper program says a future society is supposed to act. 


If the formal and informal programs are consistent, they buttress each other. 
Part of the strength of vanguardism is that their ideological justification of 
party hierarchies is perfectly in line with the way they spend all thetr time 
figuring out how to dominate people. Difficulties of organizations such as the 
Socialist Labor Party are exacerbated by the fact that people recruited by demo- 
cratic phrases find an informal atmosphere where no one can voice differences. 


Industrial unionists tend to slip into a ridiculous fetish on the legalistic form 
of rights while ignoring their substance in practice (or lack thereof). IF YOU 
DO NOT PRACTICE RECALL, IT IS ABSURD TO FANTASIZE THAT WHAT IS WRITTEN ON A PIECE 
OF PAPER SOMEHOW "GUARANTEES" IT TO YOU AS A RIGHT. 


When they imagine that "constitutional guarantees" of democracy are what makes 
recall important, socialists miss what is its true revolutionary potential. 
Removing officers can potentially prefigure the total reorganization of industri- 
al relationships of power and subordination. Bureaucratic class relationships in 
Soviet-type societies are based on the same people having positions of power year 
after year. If we can nip that practice in the bud during revolutionary crisis 
in America, we will have gone a long way toward developing true industrial demo- 
cracy. 


Removing without recalling 


If industrial democracy is threatend by power~mongers’ holding onto offices, in- 
dustrial efficiency is devastated by incompetents' being in responsible positions 
year after year. The central problem with the "right of recall" goes beyond the 
fact that political organizations don't use it -~ the problem is that economic 
organizations can't use it. This is because the act of recall simultaneously 
does two things: 

1. removal; and, 

2. humiliation. 


Most of us are familiar with a supervisor or bureaucrat who is extremely nice and 


gets along well with everyone, but just can't get the job done. If the person 
could simply be removed, the boss would do just that. But workers wouldn't stand 
for it. Partly because they wouldn't want a slave-driver instead. But, at least 
as important is the fact that the overwhelming majority of workers will not toler- 
ate a basically nice person being publicly dragged across the coals. Democracy at 
the point of production with the "right of recall" will not change that concern. 
Most workers would produce below quota and endure the wrath of the "coun~ 
cil of councils" rather than humiliate a person who they like but is miscoordinat~ 
ing the show. 


The realization that recall involves both removal and humiliation allows for a 
sollution: split the removal/humiliation process apart so that it is possible to 
remove without humiliating. The "right" to remove officers and coordinators 

would be guaranteed by the action of removing them in practice. Remove them this 
month; remove them next month; and, remove them every month to come. This may 
seem like a nonstop uproar that would be disastrous if emulated at the point of 
production. If everything were totally changed every month, it would destroy con- 
tinuity and coordination, resulting in nothing getting done. 


But, there is a way to preserve continuity at the same time as having continuous 
change. Continuity can be maintained by investing decision-making power in com- 
mittees rather than individuals. Part of the committee can be changed each rota- 
tion period while the majority remains in office. For example, suppose that a 
Coordinating Committee (CC) of eight people is elected to make interim political 
decisions between conventions. The 8 can be elected for 1 year terms, with & of 
the members removed every 3 months. At that time, 2 new members are elected; 
but, 6 previous members remain. If a CC member is truly removed, that member is 
not allowed to stand for reelection at that time. The membership would have at 
least 3 months to evaluate how the CC performed without that member and whether 
they should reelect him/her. 


When the person was again eligible, "recalling" would be transformed into "not 
reelecting". This transformation would encompass several features. First, a num- 
ber of people would probably be candidates for election at the same time. Since 
only 2 can be elected, all others are not elected. No single candidate stands 
alone and humiliated as during a recall election. Moreover, such "non-election" 
is not a black and white affair as is an explicit recall vote. The non-reelected 
candidate has another opportunity 3 months down the road and in another 3 months 
after that. As things currently stand, to recall an officer would be so devastat- 
ing that that person would probably not stand for election for years (if not drop 
out of the organization). Knowing this, members voting for recall must choose be- 
tween losing the talents of a good leader or enduring his arrogance endlessly. 
Non-reelection offers the milder reprimand of telling the candidate to mend his 
ways if he want another shot at the CC in 3 months. Thus, automatically removing 
people after their term of office means that the membership has the right of re- 
call in actuality because they exercise removal in practice. 


The greatest danger to any rotation system is the decrease in efficiency from los— 
ing talented people. However, the balance between rotation and efficiency may be 
achieved by altering the length of time a person must be out of office before 
standing for reelection. If an organization is small and/or short of human re- 
sources, it might not have more than 10 qualified people who have the energy to 
put into being on the CC. In that event, CC members would only be off for 3 


6 
months before being able to stand for reelection and the rank and file would only 
have the illusion of being able to recall or non-elect their officers. 


In contrast, a healthy organization would have dozens of members qualified and 
eager to devote their time to serving on the CC. In that event, the organization 
could require officers to wait 36 months prior to standing for reelection after 
an expired term. If it were possible to reach such a point, it would be extreme- 
ly difficult for any clique to gain permanent control.Since a very large portion 
of the membership would rotate through the CC, this would contribute decisively 
to true rank and file control. 


The problem remains as to how to get from here to there. The most common diffi- 
culty is not ha_ving enough people who want the job who you waft to elect. 
However, an organization can set the stage for its own restructuring by (1) adopt- 
ing the principle of a waiting period prior to eligibility for reelection, and 


(2) allowing for flexibility in the duration of the waiting period. A membership 
feeling that too few of its numbers are qualified can say to the newly elected CC: 
"Fine, we realize that there are only a handful of people capable of running our 
day-to-day operation. We will allow you to do so; but, only on this condition -- 
that you are able to recruit and train a few new people to take over your jobs so 
that the waiting period can be expanded from 3 to 6 months at next year's conven- 
tion." 


If such a process could ever be set in motion, there is good reason to believe 
that the duration of the waiting period would continue to expand, First, it 
would require all officers to adopt the principle of training others to replace 
themselves so that the habit of grabbing for permanent positions of power ceases 
to be an option. Second, as the waiting period prior to reelection expands, an 
increasingly large number of people should become willing to participate. One of 
the greatest barriers to the rank and file's becoming involved with running an or- 
ganization is that people with common sense realize that what is held out as "tem- 
porary" can actually be a lifelong trap if there's no replacement when the term of 
office is supposedly up. If people are prohibited from being reelected, more and 
more average members will volunteer. Meanwhile, the power-mongering care€erists 
will feel increasingly uncomfortable in an organization that prohibits them from 
holding office continuously. 


However, the greatest possibility for structural change comes from involving new 
people. A few people are unambiguously capable and some clearly are not; but, 
most are unsure about their own qualifications. Others are uncertain if they 
will handle the respons_ibility or not. As long as election to offfice is like- 
ly to be a lifetime undertaking, we are much more prone to choose the competent 
person over someone about whom we have doubts. But, once we're sure that a posi- 
tion is truly temporary, we feel much freer to vote for someone whose star is yet 
to shine. And, we're more comfortable encouraging the clearly competent to tone 
down their arrogance and become more responsive to the rank and file while wait- 
ing for the next round of elections 3 months down the road. 


What will this mean for reorganizing production during socialist revolution? 


One of the more tragic parts of Daniel DeLeoa's writings is his iuca chat the po 
litical party should disband the day after the revolution to pave the way for so- 
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cial reorganization by industrial unions. His successors have pushed this theory 
beyond all reasonable bounds as they argue that the political party's impending 
dissolution justifies the most contemptible police-state internai tactics. This 
supposedly poses no danger to socialism, since the party will play no "creative" 
role in organizing socialist relations of production. All of this is, of course, 
absurd. Socialist parties will play a very great role in creating whatever gods 
and demons emerge from the head of revolution, even if that role is limited to in- 
dividual members' bringing their habits into the new socialist industrial union 
government. If socialists never practice removal, but only wave pieces of paper 
that profess empty abstractions of the "right of recall," then, this is the prac~ 
tice they will bring into the new social formations. Taking this as a cue, work- 
ers would reorganize the shop floor so that they would be "guaranteed" the right 
to recall those elected to coordinate production. But, there would be no wheels 
set in motion to actually rotate or remove officers and there would be no one with 
any experience doing it. The stage would be set for the "democratic" election of 
lifetime officers who would gradually evolve into a new bureaucratic ruling class. 


The single most important reason for putting rotation and removai into effect in 
political organizations is to create a number of people who (1) have practiced 
substantive democracy, and (2) know how to publicly counterpose it to bureaucra- 
tism. They will then have the experience for applying it on the shop floor 
during the revolutionary crisis of workplace occupations. 


Revolutionary economic organization will require a tremendous amount of coordina- 
tion and discipline. The essential issue during revolutionary periods is wheth- 
er these come from work groups’ coordinating themselves or whether a new elite of 
disciplinarians will arise. 


Daniel DeLeon has been praised and condemned for the way he described the need 
for discipline: 


»e-just as soon as you have an orchestra, you must also have an orchestra di- 
rector -- a central directing authority... 

It needs this central directing authority of the orchestra master to rap 
all the players to order at a given moment; to point out when they shall be- 
gin; when to have these play louder, when to have those play softer; when to 
put in this instrument, when to silence that; to regulate the time of all and 
preserve the accord. The orchestra director is not an oppressor, nor is his 
baton an insignia of tyranny; he is not there to bully anybody; he is as nec- 
essary @r important as any or all of the members of the orchestra. (Reform 
or Revolution? 1896, pp. 7-8) 


DeLeon was wrong, but not because of liberal and anarchist complaints that a cen- 
tral directing authority is inherently despotic. He is exactly on target when ar- 
guing against the view that industrial society can proceed with every individual 
and every group doing as it pleases and ignoring others. 


But, writing 20 years before the Bolshevik Revolution, DeLeon did not understand 
that the same directors in power year after year would result in consolidation 
of their power in a way that no paper "right to recall" could undo. Had he lived 
through the Bolshevism of the 1920's, it is hard to imagine his continuing to rid- 
icule worries over "boss ism". Making a critical amendment to DeLeon, we can say 
that a socialist orches_tra absolutely requires direction; but, by a director who 
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is chosen by the orchestra and rotates among orchestra members. 


Of course, most work does not require the “one-man management"of DeLeon's orches- 
tra director. Most productive tasks can be coordinated by a committee, which al- 
lows for much smoother transitions. Whether production is coordinated by a single 
individual or a committee, most people are unwilling to humiliate their fellow 
workers by recalling them, except in the most extreme circumstances (by which 
time, they may well have lost the right). If recall were ever to be used widely, 
those recalled would either be so demoralized that the work group would loose 
their talents for a very long time or they would be seething with resentment and 
quietly planning ways to recall their recallers. One group after another would 
be recalled as the workplace degenerated into a cesspool of interpersonal hostil- 
ity. Whether the result was demoralization or hostility, the widespread use of 
recall would so devastate production that people would welcome professional bur- 
eaucrats who would bring stability at the expense of participatory democracy. 


Conclusion 


Summing up, a "right of recall" which is not practiced does not exist. An organ- 
ization which preaches recall without ever removing anyone has a de facto anti- 
recall program. The informal program of practice is far more important than what 
their paper program "calls for". It is the program that non-party workers will 
use as their model of revolutionary activity. 


Socialist industrial unionists often condemn the bureaucratic structure of this 

or that group because of the “personality” of the current leadership. Short- 
sighted in the extreme, this attitude misses the fact that “personality” does 

not develop in a social vacuum -- all of our personalities grow in interaction 
with those around us. The "despotic personalities" of those who lord over a 

group cannot be separated from a membership which allows and passively encourages 
those personalities. Hallucinating that organizational problems can be cured by 
substitut_ing "good" officers for "bad" officers is a thoroughly undialectical 
approach which ignores the way people are changed by being "entrusted" with power. 
The problem of democratic socialist organization is a microcosm of a major contra- 
diction in the society at large: it is the question of how to establish equalitar- 
ian relationships with people that function over time. Until we seriously address 
our own political relationships to each other, what we “call for" in some distant 
economic organization is nothing but hot air. 


In other words, building ongoing democratic relationships is at least as important 
as what we write down on paper. An organization which is simultaneously democrat- 
ic in theory and democratic in practice will be a powerful example if its members 
participate in workplace occupations. People who have practiced overcoming polit- 
ical elitism will have the essential experience for participating in the birth of 
true economic democracy. 


Don Fitz 
St. Louis MO 
Independence Day, 1986 


Bear DB: 


In the last DB Keith Sorel makes some commerts upor ideas & action, 
ard the politics of the Workers Solidarity Alliance, which I would 
Beke to reply to. 


Sorel says that we do not give “the faintest definition of the 
content of...'libertariar socialism'." Yet I think the WSA statemert 
ci principles, “Where We Star.d," does in fact give a fairly clear 
statement of what we mean by "workers self-management of the society": 
...self-managemer.t cannot be isolated in the separate workplaces. The 
eccromy as a whole must be self-managed by the entire workforce. To do 
this, it is necessary to create some mears for bringing together 
workers from the different industries ard localities in order to 
eecide what to produce, what sort of technological development to 
have, and how to organize the deferse of the revolution....through 
corferences of delegates, elected to presert the ideas and goals 
Sseveloped by the base and approved by the local worker assemblies. 
This would provide people with a means of establishing priorities for 
production that are not determined by bureaucratic decree or the 
market but by collective, democratic decisior-making..." 


I think this paragraph refutes Sorel's insinuatiorn that we are 
advocates of "commodity production." 


Or. a number of more specific points, such as "labor time vouchers”, 
t would point out that this might be as much a matter of disagreement 
within WSA as among the [3's correspondents. If this makes us “not 
authentically anti-capitalist", then I guess the same must be said for 
other PB correspondents. 


What disturbed Keith, ir. past corversations I had with him, was 
that I expressed doubts about a certain traditional concept of 
communism, which he tends to accept uncritically. If society 
abolishes money, and people simply take goods from the available 
stock, how to decide what to produce? How to decide how much of each 
litem? If there is no mechanism for irdividual consumers to arrange 
with individual producers for the productior. of things they wart, then 
it would seem that the only way anything could be produced in a 
communist society would be if the whole society makes a collective 
decision to produce it. 


A problem arises, however, where there exists a difference in taste 
or desire or opinion among the populace. If record production were 
decided by majority vote of the society, how many jazz records would 
be produced? How is the diversity of taste ard desires to be accourted 
for? Or, to take arother serious matter, how is it to be decided 
which books get published? How is it to be decided who has access to 
the pages of newspapers ard magazires? Who has access to air time on 
TV and radio? It seems to me that having such matters decided simply 
by majority vote in an assembly, or workers corgress, could easily end 
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up restricting freedom of expressior.. Don't we want to protect the 
rights of expression of minorities? And how could we do that? 


A possible solution to this problem is to introduce something like 
“proportional representation" into production of consumer goods and 
access to mearis of communicatior.. To take ar example, the commur:ity 
might decide to allow any group of broadcast production people to have 
access to air time if they car: demonstrate that they have a certain 
amount of support among the populace. This could be ascertained by ar: 
annual vote; perhaps this would be dore by a mailing to all residents 
of a particular area by the Broadcast Industry Council. Thus, if 
group A gets 5% of the "vote", it might be alloted 5% of the total 
available air time. If there were only 10 available channels in the 
community, group A might share a channel with other productior: groups. 


The community's collective decision-making orgar.isms would be left 
with making such decisions as, How much of the total budget would go 
to broadcasting (e.g. Are new transmitters needed? etc.) But the 
division of broadcast time would be arranged directly between 
individual listeners and individual broadcast groups. In this last 
respect, this idea of “proportional representation” is similar to the 
market in that what is produced is determined by ir.dividual corsumers' 
direct relations to individual groups of producers. In this case, the 
“direct relation" is some sort of vote. 


Nonetheless, this scheme is not a form of "commodity production." 
The products of a broadcast group are the various programs they send 
out over the air waves. Anybody can “corsume" these "products" if 
they've got access to a furnctioring radio receiver. They don't have to 
"pay" anything for it. But the community must determine how much of 
society's total labor time is to be allocated to the broadcast 
industry, and this would be done collectively, not through market 
allocation. But within that totality, the decisior about who has 


access -- and thus which programs are aired -- is determined by the 
votes of individuals. Ard the individual broadcast groups make their 
Own autonomous decisions about their programs ~- they don't have to 


get anybody's sanction before broadcasting a program. 


This is just one possible solution for a particular problem in the 
concept of communism, especially as it applies to a highly developed 
and diverse society. Keith may not like my solutior, but I have never 
heard him provide any solutior. Keith can ignore the problem if he 
likes, but the problem of how to effectively protect diversity of 
taste and opinion under commurism will still exist. 


The second criticism that Sorel makes of WSA is in relation to the 
Spanish revolution. He says we "identify, as all arnarcho-syr.dicalist 
groupings do, with the important role played by the anarcho- 
syndicalists in the Spanish Civil War of 1936-39..." This is not quite 
correct. We “identify” our politics by our understanding of the 
situation of workers, and how workers' self-emancipation can be 
achieved. I don't stake my politics or: what happened in some distant 
land decades ago, but on my observations and thinking about the 
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Situation of workers here and row. 


Certainly it is true that we can learn things from the Spanish 
revolution, and from all of humanity's efforts to free itself. 
Certainly there were many inspiring things done by libertariar workers 
in Spair. in the ‘30s. But from that it doesn't follow that we should 
simply copy some other movement. 


As to Spar.ish anarcho-syrdicalists, Sorel says we "car.'t offer any 
explanatior." for their collaboration with the Popular Front 
government. Actually we have offered such an explanation (see 
"Workers Power & the Spanish Revolutior.", ideas & action #6), ard 
we are having a debate or this question in Our up-coming issue (#7). 


Basically, my reply to Sorel would be to issue a challenge to him: 
Why is it that workers ever collaborate with their bosses? Why do 
workers vote for “concessions” in contract negotiations? Why do 
workers accept all sorts of compromises with the system? Why do 
workers look to governmental reforms? Why isn't the American working 
class revolutionary right row? I don't believe that it is plausible to 
answer these questions merely in terms of “brain-washirg", 
"“miseducatiorn", “false corsciousness", etc. 


In my observation of the labor movement and workers rebellions, it 
seems to me that how far people are willing to consider changes at a 
given time is deperdent upor their ser.se of what power they have at 
that time. I think the (predominar.tly anarchist-unionist) workers 
movement of Catalor.ia decided to not to try overthrowing the Catalan 
government in July of '36 because they felt isolated, both within 
Spain and internationally. 


But or.ce the CNT had decided not to carry out its program of 
workers councils to replace the state, they had no way to satisfy the 
desire of the working class for unity against Franco. Thus, they fell 
ir. 9 collaboratior: with the social-democratic government because their 
lives were threatened ard they didn't feel they had the power to "go 
all the way." 


The local unior militants embarked upor. a revolutionary course of 
action: seizure of industries, organizing union militias, local 
militia patrols to replace the police, etc. But the revolutior was not 
consolidated: workers congresses and coordinating committees -~- to 
unify the militias and replace the state and coordinate a socialized 
economy -~- were not set up. They werer.'t set up because the 
revolutionary unions (CNT and UGT) were not prepared to overthrow the 
government. Consolidation of the revolution was put off “until Frarco 
is beater:." But a revolutionary "dual power" situation can't stand 
still -- a revolution that pursues half-measures will soon be 
undermined. 


Anarchist urionism was the mair influence among the working class 
of northeastern Spain, and this explains why the revolution wernt so 
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far in the direction of workers managemert. But a proletarian 
revolution cannot be successful if it is isolated to a small region 
(Catalonia is about the size of the Sar. Francisco Bay Area) -- and the 
Spanish revolution is simply one more indication of this truth. No 
ideology, however "revolutionary," carn overcome this basic fact. 


Contrary to what Sorel irsiruates, we disagree with the CNT's 
collaboration with the Popular Frort government, and insofar as we 
"identify" with particular libertariar. groups/activists in the Spanish 
revolution, we would identify with the role of Durruti and the 
Nosotros group, who pressed for the CNT unior.s to overthrow the 
Catalan government ir: July of '36, the Libertarian Youth Federation of 
Catalonia, who always consistently opposed the CNT's government 
collaboration, and the Frierds of Durruti Group, who urged the workers 
to carry on the fight against the State in the May 1937 general strike 
and street-fighting in Barcelona. 


Sorel favors the tradition of “workers councils" over revolutionary 
unionism, but if we were to use Sorel's logic, we could argue, "The 
German workers couricils in 1918 preserved capitalism, the Russian 
workers councils of 1917 set up a bureaucratic state-capitalist 
Monstrosity, the Hungarian workers councils of '56 demanded that a 
Stalinist hack (Imre Nagy) be put ir. State power; this shows the 
counter-revolutionary nature of workers councils." I think this is a 
rather simplistic type of argument. 


c/o ideas & action 
PO Box 40400 San 
Francisco, CA 94140 


Comradely, 
Richard Laubach 


SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


What would council democracy (socialist industrial unionism) be like? 
Would there be contraversy? Compromise? Discussion? Or would it be a sham? 

A revolutionary organization must pre-figure the new society. If it 
does not allow for different points of view, then it will stifle the re- 
volution itself. 

Can revolutionaries function within a multi-tendency organization? 

What .if::democratic socialist group "A" invites group"B" to join? These ques- 
tions are not out of the blue. They are>rélated to a ‘concrete Situation. 
I: am>a member’ ofboth "A" and "B." 

Group "A" members hold a variety of views. Some would definately not 
agree with DeLeon or socialist industrial’ unionism. But there is open co- 
mmittment to inner party democracy, This committment is what attracted me 
to "A." Group "B" calls itself socialist industrial unionist. The core of : 
¥rdupo"B" founded it as an alternative ‘to so-catled democratic’ centralism 
of other Left parties, I joined group "B" for this reason. 

Though I have"béen :aggravatéd at times after reading the literature 
published by::bath groups,.I believe that a genuine socialist society will 
be full of diversity -- the stuff of real progress. 

One may elect to join a socialist party. One may withdraw. But in 
a revolutionary society, to withdraw, or to refuse to participate in the 
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Dear Comrades, 
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donations: Bd Faha $2: Ben Perry $7; Adaw Buick $7; Mike Guederloy $2; 
Hark Shipway $4.23; Mike Blumeathel "on: Frank Smith $20; Ronsis 
Somerlott 812: Harry Wade $26; Frank Girard $22. Totel 200.85. These 
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decisionary~making process out for fear of losing one's ideological purity 
is losing by default. If revolutionary politics must’ pre~figure the new 
democracy that we advocate, then what is the harm in joining a somewhat - 
larger body of demdcratic socialists, even though they may not be explicite- 
ly SIU-ist? Can we realistically expect that revolutionary councils of work- 
ers will be without factions?: I hope’Aotft? © 

I pose these questions to help us examine our own committments to dem- 
ocracy. Socialism and democracy are synonomous. 


1221 Whitney 


hati ia Relvadene., TReenocs 


FROM THE FUTURE 
by Rich Foland 


(The setting is sometime in the distant future. A old man is talk- 
ing to a young fellow. Let us tune in...) 


"This is a sad story. A stovy about a movement that was for true 
economic and political freedom. A movement that was for the liberation 
of all people. A movement that wanted to end exploitation, war, starvation, 
racism and any other evils that were caused by or agitated by the evil, 
unfair system called capitalism. It was a good idea, my friend, and many 
people knew it." 


"Unfortunately, the movement was divided, divided badly. However, 
the causes of many of the divisions of this movement were of such small 
importanee that it now seems almost unbelievable that this wonderful cause 
was killed by these little, petty issues." 


"What's that? You want some examples? Well, the first difference was 
over the interpretation of a saying that they all used and believed in. They, 
each group in this movement, called for a system of society in which every~ 
one would ‘give according to their ability and take according to their 
need...’ I agree with you, my friend, it is a good idea. However, the 
movement got Sidetracked on this subject because each group had different 
interpretations as to how this would be handled in the new society. Some 
groups called for the use of ‘labor vouchers', others:called for ‘free 
access' and others called for some sort of other measurement or non-measure- 
ment to be used in the producing and distribution of the goods in the new 
Society. Somehow, this stupid Little non-issue became a focal point and 
helped to drive the different organizations further apart. Somehow, these 
revolutionaries couldn't come to realise that this issue was not for them 
to decide, but that instead it should be left up to those who would build 
the new society after the revolution." 


"Another issue that divided the cause was over some nation that called 
itself the example of the new society. In reality, this was just a cover 
to help keep a new ruling class in power, so that they too could enslave 
and exploit the workers of that country. The different groups in this 
movement all realised that this nation was not the new society. However, 
they foolishly syent large amounts of tine fighting over the deftnition 
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Dear Comrades, 


The difference in attitude between the socialists of today and 
DeLeon's kind can be summed up in one sentence from DeLeon: "The 
revolutionary organization of today can be compared to the head of a lance 
that is followed by the shaft, the rest of the working class and others." 
Unfortunately DeLeon died in 1914, before the Russian Revolution when 
progressive minded people's hearts and minds were set ablaze with wishful 
thinking. Unfortunately the Socialist Labor Party rode the crest of that 
tide and still does for what propaganda value it can obtain. If the SLP 
still had the quality, understanding, and character of DeLeon, it would 
have announced that industrial feudalism is established when the Communist 
Party replaced the workers' and peasants' power of the Soviets. Even 
though the SLP catered to the hopes of the masses based on ignorance, it 
has not attracted a large following and is defensive in its approach to 
major issues where the Soviet Union is involved. 


If any of you are agreed that the Soviet Union has industrial 
feudalism and that a DeLeonist movement acting on that understanding can be 
accepted by the working class and all the people of the world, you should 
make yourselves known so we may organize for an invincible purpose. The 
time is ripe because capitalism is on its way into the death throes of the 
longest and deepest economic depresion ever. The credit system is sick to 
death with bad loans, and without expanding credit the mountains of surplus 
value would glut the economy to a standstill. However, Socialism is not 
inevitable when capitalism collapses because a new dark age of industrial 
feudalism is also possible, to paraphrase DeLeon. Since the Soviet Union 
already has industrial feudalism, it may be a dominant factor in the 
reorganization of the world in its pattern with the compliance of the 
leading plutocrats and other elements of out ruling class. Surely our 
ruling class wants to be on top even if there is no capitalist system 
possible. Instead of owners of industry we will be ruled by war lords and 
inquisitors in a worldwide feudal society. Let us now put the cards on the 
teble for us and for the American people and win the world together as free 
and enlightened men and women. 


Fraternally yours, 263 Hutton St. 
Monroe Prussack Jersey City, NJ 07307 
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of what this society was. Some called it ‘state capitalism', other called 
it a ‘deformed workers state' and others called it bureacratic state 
despotism'. Because of this petty little difference, the different groups 
stayed apart. Somehow, they couldn't see that they all realised that this 
wasn't the newsociety. They put their pride before wisdom and stayed apart, 
even though they could have united into one organization that could have 
taxen all these different intervretations into account and at the same time 
put forth to the workers that this nation that was in question was not the 
new society. This was the important issue, but somehow they missed it. 
Just think of it! We continue to slave today becguse those people couldn't 
Settle on such a non-issue. Instead, they used this small non-issue to 
drive themselves into further isolation from each other and the workers." 


"These different organizations used to fight, very wickedly might I 
add, amongst themselves as to who was the real organization fighting for 
new society. Because of their refusal to listen to what each other was 
Saying, and putting their pride in front of their true interests, they 
couldn't realise that they were fighting for the same thing. They also 
fought over tactics. Hach claiming that their method was the only way to 
obtain the new society. Each of them put their narrow minded views into 
'party lines' and reftsed to listen to any other alternatives, thereby 
isolating themselves from each other even more and also further from the 
workers. They somehow couldn't realise that each form of tactics was 
Valuable in its own way. Think about how foolish it is to set your tactics 
down in stone when your enemy doesn't hesitate to use any tactic at all in 
stopping you from achieving your goal. To make matters worse, they would 
get together at meetings and spend most of their time screaming at each 
other and calling each other ‘'reformists', ‘sectarians', 'fakers', ‘anarchists 
and any other word they considered an ingult at each other. They literally 
attacked each other so badly that workers stayed away in droves because 
they were turned off by such displays of arrogance and childish behavior. 
Instead of fighting the true enemy, the capitazist class, they instead 
fought dmongst themselves, dividing and weakening their movement until 
finally, after a long painful decline, it died. Quite sad itsn't it?” 


"It is quite astounding to me that these people, who had so many 
wonderful ideas, couldn't get together into a united organization. A 
organization that would have reflected the future society they talked 
and dreamed about. A organization in which each person could have put 
forth. his/her tactics, ideas, comments and thoughts without having to endure 
a barrage of idiotic sniping and criticisms from their comrades. Why 
couldn't they realise they were all fighting for the same future? If they 
had, we wouldn't be living in the hell of today's industrial feudalism" 


(The old man holds his head in his hands and cries for several minutes. 
Then, a young fellow says something and the old man lifts his head and 
SaySeres 


“What's that? Yes, it is a tragedy my friend. But, it is even more 
so when you consider that their revolutionary slogan was; ‘WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD UNITE!'" 
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Dear Cothrades, 


In his letter in DB 18 on "Neo-utopianism and Anti-neo- 
utopianism" Frank Girard poses the question of whether or not the 
world is capable of sustaining its present population of 5 billion 
inhabitants at the same average standard of living as now prevails in 
North America and Western Europe, at least not without further 
polluting and disturbing the natural environment. 


The first point to be made is that world resources are quite sufficient 
to feed, clothe, house and otherwise sustain 5 billion human beings 
{and more if need be). Any number of studies by experts in the field 

of agriculture, nutrition, etc confirm this, see for example the 
September 1976 special issue of the Scientific American on "Food and 
Agriculture", 


But, to come to Frank Girard's second point, can this be done without 
harming the environment in terms of pollution and exhaustion of non- 
renewable resources? Capitalism, by its very nature as a system 
motivated by the pursuit of relatively short-term economic gain 
(monetary profits), is inherently incapable of taking into account 

the long-term considerations which ecological science teaches are 
vitally important. Capitalism uses the cheapest resources available at 
any time without concern for the longer term consequences. Hence its 
reckless consumption of non-renewable resources, its equally reckless 
recourse to dirty and dangerous processes such as nuclear fission, its 
plunder and waste of mineral and water supplies, and its general 
pollution of the environment by chemical and other industrial waste 
products. 


But the question that needs to be asked here is whether this pollution 
and waste is inherent in industrial production as such or whether it 
is a result of the application of industrial productive techniques 
within the capitalist system of production for profit. Industrial 
production, indeed all production including agriculture, does by its 
very nature upset the pre-existing ecological balance, but this is not 
a reason in itself for rejecting it since ecological science teaches 
not that any particular balance with nature is to be preferred to 
another but merely that some sustainable balance should exist. In 
short, there is no inherent reason why industrial production should 
not be compatible with a sustainable balance with nature. 


To start at the beginning, we can imagine an industrial society whose 
main source of energy would be renewable sources such as solar energy, 
water, wind and tidal power,etc. We can also imagine that this 
industrial society would practise the systematic recycling of metals; 
because of its economic value this already happens today with gold of 
which it is said that 90 per cent of the amount mined since 
the time of the Pharoahs is still in use. If this can be done for 
gold, it can be done for other metals too. Similarly, goods could be 
made to last and not to break down or wear out after a given period of 
time (the "planned obsolescence" denounced by Vance Packard in his 
1960 book The Waste Makers). Resources could also be saved py making 
machines easier to repair and by standardizing their spare parts. 
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Pollution could be avoided either by abandoning certain processes 
altogether (as, for instance, nuclear fission) or by finding ways of 
re-using or neutralising chemical by-products without releasing onto 
the environment, as is technologically possible but generally not 
practised under capitalism because of the financial cost. 


In these ways, industrial production could be integrated into a 
sustainable ecological balance with the rest of nature. Of course this 
can never happen under capitalism because of its competitive and 
profit-seeking nature, but it could happen in a world organised on a 
different basis, of common ownership, democratic control and 
production geared solely towards producing for use not sale or profit. 
In other words, in a socialist world. 


There are two other reasons for supposing that a socialist world could 
maintain industrial production methods (even if not necessarily those 
used today under capitalism) without making the planet unlivable in the 
medium or Long term. First, many of those who (correctiy) warn of this 
danger often unconsciously assume the continuation of capitalism. Thus 
a frequent error is to take the energy, mineral and water consumption 
of a leading industrial power such as the US and then divide this by 
the number of inhabitants to reach a per capita consumption figure; 
this figure is then multiplied by 5 billion to arrive at impossibly 
high figures for what energy, mineral and water consumption would have 
to be if the whole world's population were to live at "American 
standards". 


The error in this reasoning is that it attributes all the waste of 
capitasism to the individual consumer. But this is clearly invalid 
since, as I've just tried to show, it is possible to imagine an 
industrial society which could provide us with the same standards we 
expect today (better in fact) such as electricity, hot and cold running 
water,etc without the waste of capitalism. Once the waste of capitalism 
has been eliminated --and this waste includes not just the reckless use 
of non-renewable resources, neglect of recycling,etc, but also all the 
resources used up by armaments and the armed forces, by all financial 
and commercial activities, and by the bureaucracy of government-- then 
the per capita consumption of energy, minerals and water needed to 
sustain a standard of living equivalent to today's average in America 
and Europe would be cut drastically. The waste of the armed forces, 
buying and selling, and government is immense, perhaps as much as half 
today's production. 


The second point is that, although initially there will have to be an 
increase in production after socialism is established, to clear up the 
mess inherited from capitalism and in particular world hunger, disease 
and ignorance. The populations of the so-called Third World have the 
Same right as those of North America and Western Europe to a living 
Place supplied with electricity, water and an efficient system of 
sewage disposal. But once this initial problem has been solved, 
production levels can begin to even off and become stabilized or tied 
to the population level (which could also be stabilised). Sockalism 
could do this as,being a society geared solely to producing for use, 
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it would not be under the blind pressure that capitalism is to keep on 
producing more and more, and more and more cheaply, in order to 
accuthulate capital oyt of profits. The insane logic of "growth for 
growtit's sake" which governs capitalism will no longer operate and 
socialism can adopt a policy of no (or slow) growth. After all, once 
needs are met what is the sense of continuing production? 


So socialism could establish, on the basis of carefully chosen 
industrial methods of production, a stable and therefore casily 
sustainable balance with the rest of nature and at the same time meet 
the material needs of the whole population of the world. And even 
during the period while production was being expanded, ecologicai 
considerations can still be satisfied since profit considerations would 
no longer count. 


But what about access to goods and services? I can't see any real 
objection to this being free right from the establishment of socialism. 
One reason many people find this hard to accept is that they believe 
that, under conditions of free access, people would take more than they 
needed and that this would lead to waste and the breakdown of the 
system. But why should tney? When people can be assured that the stores 
will always be stocked with what they are likely to need, it makes no 
sense to take more than you need; tiis would merely ciutter up the 
place where you live. Of course if you take the average person under 
capitalism today, witin present-day attitudes, and suddenly place them 
in conditions of free access, he or she might wall start to hoard (for 
fear that the bonanza wouldn't continue) or demand useless prestige 
articles to try to match the parasitica: ruling class we are today 
taught to ape. 


But transporting a capitalist~-minded population into a socialist world 
is not what the SPGB/WSP advocates. Because of its very nature as a 
society without a coercive State and so based on voluntary cooperation, 
socialism can only work on the basis of majority understanding and 
active participation. Indeed, this is why it can only be established by, 
and with the active participation of, a socialist-minded majority. This 
means that those living in a socialist society will understand all its 
implications and so will be prepared to behave in a responsible way and 
not go around demanding Rolls Royces, yatchs and gold-plated toilets 
like the decadent members of the present ruling class. 


In any event, people would only have free access to what it had been 
democratically decided should be made available for consumption and not 
to anything whatsoever some individual might happen to fancy. Not 
everybody could go to the Moon if society nad not decided to make 
provision for this. Nor will people be able to kill themselves and 
others by smoking cigarettes if society decides not to grow tobacco. 
People in socialist society can be expected to opt for a normal,healthy 
life based on living in a clean and quite environment, consuming real, 
natural foodstuffs and using solid household goods made to last not to 
become obsetescent. 


It would just not occur to such a population to take more than it 
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needed to lead such a life, and so they would not need to be restrained, 
disciplined or rationed into not doing so. People would also be able to 
understand, and voluntary restrict their consumption of certain 
articles, if in the very early days of socialism it should prove 
necessary to give an absolute priority to using some kinds of good to 
relieve starvation, inherited from capitalism, in some part of the 
world. 


To sum up then, socialist society can institute free access to the 
available goods according to people's self-determined needs because, 
firstly, resources will be sufficient to meet these needs without 
having to harm the environment and, secondly, because people just won't 
want to take more than they need. 


--Adam Buick, 21 rue Gambetta, 77400 Thorigny, France, Europe. 


Dear Frank, 

Given that my point was that we all use language in peculiar 
ways, Louis Lazarus's letter in refutation, confirms rather than con- 
tredicts my main point. 

Marx is not so unvarying in his views as Louis would suggest, 
his position in polemics with Lassalle is very different from that in 
polemics with Bakunin, and varies again from his articles in the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune; and in all of these he departs from the common line 
of the four passages Louis quotes. 

But even if that were no so, it would not alter the fact that 
for any ordinary usage of language you cannot have a government unless 
(a) it has someone to govern, & (b) it has an srea within which its 
rule is predominant, & (c) it has an executive apparatus; which three 
factors constitute in ordinery parlance a state. 

& government in normal English is a body of people set aside 
from the commonslity whose function it is to govern. 

Louis attempts to show, from Marx's belated support for the 
Paris Commune & his post facto attribution to it of the role of a 
revolutionary government, that a direct-democracy body in which every- 
one bad a direct say in the running:of events, constituted a steteless 
government, wielding authority (presumably over its own members. ) In 
fact the Communards did not regard themselves as a revolutionary gov— 
ernment and most were opposed to wasting time setting up such a body; 
had circumstances been different it might well have degenerated into a 
state; but if the entity of stateless government ever existed or could 
exist, it would be at most a very short-lived (weeks not months) 
transitional stage. 

Leninists have no hesitation in. claiming the Commune as an 
example of a workers' state, there is at least a logic in their pos- 


ition, that I fail to perceive in Louis's 


ered, 


Leurens Otter san 


‘ 
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(Note for those readers who do not get the Discussion Bulletin 
regularly: The article below is Part 2 of a- three-part series 
on an international effort to build a left-wing peace movement 
in the 1950s. Part 1 appeared in DB18.) 


THE THIRD CAMP MOVEMENT OF THE 1950's (also known as THIRD WAY) ~- 2 


The second international confsrence of the Third Way Movement, mest- 
ing in London, 3rd to 6th September, 1955, was concerned with three 
main themes: the threat of war, human exploitation and tyranny, and 
the definition of a Third Way out of the human dilemma. 


In his keynote address A. J. Muste, the American delegates from the 
F.O.R., encapsulated all three when he said: 


"What is really needed is not merely a cessation of nuclear 
warfare, the end of the balance of terror, a series of truces, nor 
even co-existence. What is needed is a new Society." 


The Third Way Movement, he went on, repudiated not only the military 
preparations of both power blocs, but also the over-centralised, 
over-mechanissd socisty which deprived the individual of an effect- 
ive voice in his own affairs, an outlet for his creative abilities, 
and a "sense of mattering." 


The new climate which resulted from thea Geneva Conferance* had given 
to the world a respite and an opportunity, but if the nations retain- 
ed the society which had led them to the brink of nuclear welfare 
that respite was likely to be brief. 


To attend disarmament conferences without at the same time consider- 
ing the consaquences of disarmament; to talk of co-existence except 
in the context of peaceful social revolution, was both dishonest and 
Misleading. It might well be the smoke screen behind which tha nat- 
ions were secretly preparing evermore deadly weapons. 


The task was not an easy cone, he contended. We had been left entire- 
ly without guidance for the formulation of a program. In America 
there was no Socialist movement to speak of. In Britain the Labour 
Party had sought to impose the welfare State upon an economy geared 
to war preparation: it had created something vastly differant from 
the "wvorkers' control” and "society of equals" envisaged by William 
Morris and the early socialists. There was no international Social- 
ist movement comparable to the international Communist movement. It 
remained for the Third Way or the Third Camp to provide the revolut- 
ionmary vision from which democratic socialism could spring. 


"aA. 3." was supported by Sir Richard Acland, the founder of Common 
Wealth who had abandoned his creation to become a Labour Member of 
Parliament, but who earlier thet year had resigned his seat in prot- 
ast at tha decision of the Conservative government, supported by 
Labour, to manufacture the H-Bomb in Britain. 


* Canference co-chaired By China and U.K. which marked the end of 
French colenial occupation of Vietnam (27.54) 
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"I believe that this country can best serve the cause of human- 
ity by pulling out of the whole business; pulling out of major 
war preparations, and out of major war alliances," he said. 


He thought the best policy forthe U.K. was to devote its resources, 
not to the making of atomic war, but to the War on Want, which, he 
affirmed, "is an integral part of that peaceful social revolution of 
which Mr. Muste has just spoken." He was not himself an absolute 
pacifist, but hoped that the Third Way Movement could provide an org- 
anisation within which pacifists and non-pacifists could work togeth- 
er for the survival of the whole human race. 


Tyranny of the atomic age. 


These ideas were carried a stage further in two paragraphs of the 
Declaration issued at the end of the conference, which read: 


"Even if war as we have known it were eliminated, it would only 
mean condemning mankind to some other nightmare of inhumanity, cen- 
tralisation and regimentation, and dehumanisation, perhaps based upon 
an open or tacit agreement by the two highly centralised and colossal 
powers, the United States and Russia, to divide the world into 
spheres of influence." 


"The technology of the atomic age would place well nigh sbsolute 
power at the disposal of the masters of such a totalitarian world, 
whoever they might be." 


Subsequent sessions devoted to War on Want and Colonial Liberation 
were led respectively by Tom Wardle, a Unitarian minister and member 
of the British Co-ordinating Committee, and Josaph Murumbi, repres- 
anting the Movement for Colenial Freedom and destined to become the 
Pirst Minister for External Affairs of an independent Kenya some ten 
years later. Throughout the first of these sessions the warning was 
repeated that economic aid from the West must not undermine the soc- 
jal values peculiar to 'under-developed' countries already under 
pressure from more materialistic cultures. Oharampal went so far as 
to say "I do not think that Western Europe has much to offer the East 
except to get out of her colonies" and went on to give a reasoned 
criticism of the cult of efficiency. Jayananda Ratnaike, from Sri 
Lanka, claimed that: "In our villages we say ‘from each according to 
his capacity, to each according to his need.' You say to us: ‘that 
is communism'; we say to you 'it is Ceylon society'." Sayard sustin 
of the American W.R.L. said that the Third Way contribution to the 
War on Want should lie in the heavy emphasis it placed on brotherli- 
ness, friendship and an inter-change of ideas, so that members from 
one country should become aware of what was happening in other 
countries, and of their differing ways of life. 


In the session on colonial freedom Joseph Murumbi said: 


"We in Africa ask for freedom to rule our own country, we ask 
for the four freedoms, for the Declaration of Human Rights, which 
many of the Western Powsrs have signed and solemnly promised to 
carry out." 


Ze 


He went on to describe the sufferings of his people that had led to 
the Mau Mau revolt, then still raging, against the British colonial 
government. J. W. £. Riemans of De Derde Weg spoke of the bond be- 
tween many Dutch and Indonesian people created by their mutual exper-~ 
ience of alien military occupation, and pledged his movement to wage 
unrelenting war against imperialism. G. Walusinski, of the Zimmer- 
wald Group in France, expressed his shame at French celonial policy, 
and joined with H. A. Waleed, of the al-Ba'tath Socialist Party of 
Syria in proposing a motion condemning French policy in N. Africa 
(the Algerian War of Independence had started in November, 1954), 
which was accepted by the conference. 


Beyond political democracy. 


Another session, led by the present writer, was devoted to Economic 
and Social Democracy. This dealt with various forms of violence in- 
herent in society, with particular reference to relationships at 
work, ‘Workers! Control! was seen as "an essential part of the non- 
violent society" and "meant that people engaged in work should hold 
in their own hands the power to make the decisions afecting their 
oun work." The application of this principle was then extended te a 
number of other social relationships. 


This concept was supported by C. Deglio, an Italian member of the 

World Socialist Movement, and by Tom Wardle, who stressed the import- 

ance of decentralisation, believing that 'smallness' was sven more 

important than 'ownership' in the determination of control. Tom was » 
in turn supported by Ivor Lewis of the Welsh National Party, but 

Edith Adlam of the Toldas Group dissented, saying that while her as- 
sociation would probably accept the whole position of the Third Way, 

they regarded anything other than complete concentration on unilater- , 
al and total disarmament as disastrous side-tracking. 


Apart from this disclaimer, there were spirited disagreements between 
marxists and non-marxists regarding the meaning of the term 'mater- 
lalism' and the role of small agro-industrial communities, derided 

by some delegates as ‘mediaeval’. Today non-marxists would avoid 
the rirst misunderstanding by using the word 'consumerism', while the 
declins of mass industrial emplcyment has strengthened ths case for 
small-scale co-operatives. Even at its most controversial the Move- 
ment was to be prophetic, 


Essential features of the Third Way Movement. 


In his massage to the conference Professor Lo Meng-tze, chairman of 
the Chu Lieu (Main Current) Society of China had written: 


"We are not trying to create a power to fight this or that 
simply, but are trying to moralise or decentralisea most of the exist- 
ing powers that menace the people in various forms in the world, The 
Third Way is for the population as a whole, not for the particular 
groups who mersly do not balong to sither of the two blocs political- 
ly. By following this Way, we should work out far-reaching and comp- 
rehensive programmes not only fer those who follow it, but slso for 
Communists and Capitalists who now both face no way sut, and can 
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exist only by means of depending on each other's injustice." 
This approach is reflected in key paragraphs of the Declaration: 


"The purpose of the Third Way Movement is to bring together all 
those who oppese and reject both the capitalist and totalitarian 
systems and who refuse to give support - ‘critical’ er otherwise - 
to the war preparations and activities of either side in the contemp- 
orary power struggle, or to any alternative military alliance . . 


"Being truly a force for peace, and net merely an organ for 
‘peace! propaganda, they will have friends, actual and potential, in 
all parts of the world, including multitudes in both American and 
Communist lands . ." 


"We recognise as central and basic in our philosophy the dignity 
and worth of every human being, his need and inalienable right to 
eelf=-determination. Only on this basis are men able to achieve true 
self-expression and to make their full contribution to the develop- 
ment of community among all men in all relationships and throughout 
the whole world." 


"From this central conviction it follows: 


le The Third Way Movement believes unequivocally in the right of all 
peoples to independence from foreign control, whether military, pel- 
itical, economic or cultural, It will endevour to bring to an end 
all forms of colonialism and will strive for the achievement by all 
people of equal status as members of an inter-dependent world of 

free and sequal peoples. 


2. We believe in the abolition of exploitation, segregation and dis- 
crimination wherever these exist. 


We repudiate high living standards, special opportunities or favoured 
status based on the tyranny of one group over another, whether that 
tyranny is expressed through ferce of arms or through the more subtie 
means of economic exploitation. 


The War on Want must be recognised as an immediate and urgent task for 
all peoples, especially those now privileged, and must be energetic- 
ally pursued until all peoples have the basis for equal status, ap- 
portunity and personal dignity. 


This requirement bars aid bestowed as charity or in such a way as to 
maintain or create conditions of exploitation and inequality. 


3. We believe that the natural and productive resources and key in- 
struments of distribution and communication belong to all, and 

should be socially owned and democratically administered through the 

people's own co-operative, community and other instrumentalities. 


We believe that technology must be the servant and not the master of 
the human race, ‘Irrational support of technological efficiency for 
its own sake and of a so-called ‘ever-expanding economy', and the can- 
tralisation of power entailing the growth of bureaucracy and statism, 
which go with such a policy, violate our democratic faith and threaten 
to destroy any possibility of a self-geverning society. 
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The sound goal is the development of a reasonably balanced agro- 
industrial economy for communities in which all members share respons- 
ibility for and power over the conditions of their life and werk. 


4. Wa belisve in the defence of the civil libertias of all persons 
and groups, in freedom of religion and conscience, in the need for 
constant struggle against the pressure for conformity and regimentat- 


ion, and the vigorous defence of all victims of tyranny and discrimin- 
ation. 


Executive decisions. Thess were: 


1. Establishment of an International Council upon which each organis- 
ation associated with the Third Way should have the right of re- 
presentation. 


2. The minimum financial contribution to be made by each asacciated 
organisation should be £5 per year. 


3. That an Executive Committee should be appointed by the conference 
with as wide a range of representation as possible, charged with 
the preparation of an international bulletin, and with the 
arrangements for a further international conference in 1956. 


The London conference dispersad in an optimistic meod. As Muste put 
it in a letter to Peace News (16.9.55): "the vaterans of labour and 

peace conferences present .. repeatedly remarked upon the spirit 

which prevailed and the exceptionally objective and maturs character 

of virtually all the contributions to the discussion throughout the 

oa days," and "We now have the framewerk of an international organ- 
sation. 


Postscript on attendance. 


Deubts have been expressed as to exactly which organisations took 
part in the London conference (8.9. in a Theoretical Supplement to 
Workers Power, Feb. 1984 - "The bankruptcy of 3rd Campism") The fol- 
lewing list shoulg dispel any uncertainty (figures refer to number of 
representatives): 


From the U.K. S each from 3rd Way ce-ordinating committee, Common 
Waalth, Fellowship of the Spirit*, Welsh National 
Party; 4 from Fallowship Party*; 3 from Indepandent Labour Party; 
2 from Peace Pledge Union*; 1 each from Gravesend Discussion Group, 
N. Ireland F.0.R.*, Pacifist Yeuth Action Group*, Socialist Review 
Group, Toldas*, and from sach of S branches of Fellowship of the 
Spirit* and3 branches of Common Wealth, Victory for Socialism Group 
and Braziers Park School of Social Resaarch sent observers, and there 
were 27 visitors. (* = wholly pacifist organisations). 


From outside the U.K. 5 from De Derde Wag; 4 from the American 3rd 
Camp co-ordinating committee; 3 e@ach from the 
Al-Batath Socialist Party and the World Socialist Movement; 2 from 
the Socialist Party of Syria and the Lebanon; 1 each from Arbiets- 
gemeineschaft Denbeher Friandsbund (Germany), the ISL (USA), and the 
Zimmervald Group (France). The All-German People's Party and the WRI 
sent observers, snd there were 5 overseas visitors and invited speak- 
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ers from USA, Madagascar, Ceylon, India and Burma. 


The total attsndance was therefore exactly 100, not counting casual 
visits for single sessions. Voting representatives from the U.K. out- 
numbered those from overseas by 2 to 1, but this imbalance was in part 
rectified by the allocation of three votes to each overseas represent- 
ative, a move they much appreciated, but which turned out te be un- 
necessary because points of disagreement were faw, and never followed 
a U.K. versus-ths-rest divide. 


Absent from the cenference, although credentials had been asked and 
sent, were the Third Force of Tel Aviv (currency refused); Yeung Read- 
ers' League of Dar-es-Salaam (entry visa refused); and the League for 
Freedom and World Friendship of Melbourne (did not show up). Kenneth 
Kaunda of the ANC, N. Rhodesia, would have attended but lacked the 
fare, while Freeman 8. Asare, who later formed a to-erdinating caom- 
mittee for W. Africa, and the Swedish Peace Party complained that 
their invitations arrived too late. The Libertarian Communists in 
Italy, France and Switzerland were prevented from attending because of 
a date clash with their own international conferance,. 


Messages were also received from the Federal Pacifist Councils of 
Austria and Australia, from Osterreichische Friedensgesellschaft 
of Vienna, the Egyptian Socialist Party, the South African F.0.R., 
and the Dockworkers Union of Nigeria and the Cameroons. 


The workers Power supplement referred to above ignores the alliance of 
indspendent socialists “invelvenent. that first promoted the Third 


Camp/Way, and the later involvement of the colenial freedom movement, 
attributing its origins to! the Tribune Group of British Labour Party 


M.P.3. Some of these may have made neutralist noises, but none shew- 
= interest in the Third Way as an organised Movement. 

Correctionse to first instalment, pe2, para.2: (1) the LSL withdrew 

from the New Yark conference on the iesue of defence, not the ISL; 

(2) for WoW. read I.W.u. 


(To be concluded). J.C. Banks 


. Socialist 
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Dear Comrade, 


I would first like to thank you for sending me your Zulletin. I 
always look forward to reading the lively, informed discussion it contains. 
An important service it performs is to increase communication, breaking 
down the isolation of one individual and another, and thereby creating the 
possibility of joint action. 


Towards that objective, I would like to make several sugsestions. For 
example, your readers may well be unaware of the Center for Socialist History, 
at 2633 Etna Berkeley, CA 94704. ‘this is a library that contains much material 
that may well be relevant to a study of the American SLP. Then there are 
several academics——Jauies A.Stevenson's work on De Leon immediately comes to 

} mind———which could well be of interest. The sanes goes for my own books, "The 
Origins of British Bolshevism", published by Rowman & Littlefield (New Jersey), 
which contains a lot about the early years of the British SLP, and "John S. 
Clarke: Parliamentarian, Poet and Lion~tamer", publ shed in Britain by Pluto 
Press, the study of a man prominent in the british SLP from roughly 1905 to 
1920. 


If your readers would be interested in my short biography, I would willingly 
send you coplies-—say, 10 or 20——and these could be sold to raise money for the 
Bulletin. I want no payment whiatsoever. 


In Britain, John Saville and Joyce Bellamy edit an encyclopaedia of 
biographies of persons who have been prominent in tiie British working-class 
movement. Almost all the entries tend to be cf Labor Party and Communist 
party people. I have tried to establish a more balanced approach by sending - 
contributions about individuals who took an independent Marxist position. 


I enclose a copy of my submission on that pioneer of the British SLP— 
Leonard Cotton. Obviously it could be improved. If anyone has any extra 
information, I would be glad if they would get in touch with me. 


That also goes, incidentally, for any American socialists visiting 
Britain. Should they decide to journey up to the iforth Hast, a part of the 
country that is very beautiful and has many historic places, I would be 
glad if they would get in touch with me. It's always a pleasure to have a 
chat with a kindred spirit. 


Very best wishes, 
Yours fraternally, 


Raymond Challinor 


Note: Comrade Challinor came through with the books. We have them 
here at Box 1564 and are selling them as a money raising venture for 


$7.00 postpaid--first come first served. Although the price is 
substantially higher than in Great Britain, buyers get the additional 
satisfaction of helping the Discussion Bulletin. 
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LEONARD COTTON: Socialist Pioneer 


Leonard Cotton received practically no formal education. He began 
work at the age of six, scaring crows. Throughout his hard life, he had a 
succession of poorly paid jobs, interspersed with periods of unemployment— 
a fact that probably explained his near-skeletsal appearance. Yet, despite 
his personal difficutties, he remained in the Socialist Movement for more 
them half a century, serving on the SDF executive committee in 1898 and 
continuing his activity until 1954 when, trying to revive the flagging fortmes 
of the SLP, he died impoverished in a caravem near Edinburgh. 


leonard Cotton played a prominent part in the dispute within the 
SDF tnat ied to the formation of the SLP, At the SDF's 1901 conference, 
he incurred the disfavour of the Federation's leadership by proposing that 
the journal Justice should be democratically, by the membership inetasad of 
remaining the personal property of H.M.Hyndman. He caused further annoyance 
by arguing that the SUF delegation to the congress of the Second Intemational 
had been wrong to support the Kantsky resolution, which sanctioned socialists 
joining capitalist govermmments. This, he argued, was a sign that the leadership 
hed beeomes unprincipled and reformist, 


At the 1902 SDF conference, the left opposition began iar secretly 
to orgenise itself while, at the sane time, Hyndman and his colleagues, realising 
it constituted e threat to them, resolved to expel the dissidents. Thirz 
task was accomplished at the 1903 SDF conference. 


The opposi tion was determined to leave the SDF with the marimm 
musber of supporters, Although comparitively streng in Scotland, its backing 
in Exglend retsined weak. AS a member of the SDF executive enmmittee, Cotton 
wes ty far its most influential English supporter. Reing such, he helped 
to orgecise the nationwide speaking tour of James Comnolly in 1902. This 
achieved only limited success. A public meeting at Oxford ended in near 
riot, with Comolly hitting a heckler with the Red Flag and mmning off 
pursued by undergraduates and unemployed workers. For his part in the 
disturbance, Cotton lost his job as a labourer at the Oxford Botanical 
Gardens. He had previously served a ane~month sentence for his part in 
the free speech campaign at Boggarts Clough, Manchester, and his employers 
probably thought this second incident ‘took matters too far. 


Leonard Cotton was a foundation member of the Socialist Iebour 
Party. He accepted implicitly all the ideas of the American socialist, Daniel 
De leon. The rigidity of his thinking at times created problems, as, for 
example, in 1905 when De Leon modified his views on socialist industrial 
unionism. Although the British SLP endorsed the new line, Cotton adhered 
to the old position amd resigned from the Party. He still continued, however, 
to sell SLP literature, and in this wey, despite being outside the Party, he 
made an important contribution to extending its influence. A 


One of the places where he sold The Socialist was Ruskin College, 
Oxford. Students there, increasingly at odds with acajemic orthodoxy, were 
highly receptive. When their quarrel with the College authorities led them 
to create their own educational orgenisation, they called it the Plel§ league 
and had the journal Plebs as its monthly organ. This title was derived 
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from De Leon's pamphlet, Two Pages from Roman History, which, thanks to 
Cotton and E.Brand, was widely circulated, as was the rest of his writings- 


In April 1910, Cotton applied to re-join the SLP, and within 
eight months had secured the position of national secretary. He remained 
national secretary from 1910 to 1919. During that time, the SLP grew from 
a small, isolated sect into the biggest revolutionary grouping in Rritain- 
In militant areas, such as Clydeside, it wielded considerable power. 


Remarkably, Cotton performed his duties as general secretary in 
his spare time. While the SLP secured headquarters in Glasgow, Cotton stayed 
in Reading. From 65 Donnington Gardens and later 53 Waverley Road, Reading, 
he dealt with the routine business in a quiet, efficient manner. It was 
only with the appointment of a full-time general secretary, T.Mitchell, that 
he relinguished the post. 


Cotton disagreed with many of the deviations from De Leonite 
orthodoxy which had crept into SLP practice, particularly during the First 
World War. He was suspicious of the involvement of some SLPers, like 
Arthur McManus and Tom Bell, in the shopstewards movement and their recruitment 
into the SLP of members without a therough grounding in Marxism. When the 
MeManus faction accepted"Moscow gold", he denounced them. 


Partly prompted by the American SIP, which dislikel the way its 
British counterpart had developed an independent political position, Cotton 
and a small group of others split from the SIP at its 1921 Dewsbury conference 
to form the Socialist Propaganda League. But by that time the SLP was in 
decline: the formation of the Commnist Party, the growth of unemployment, 
the lessening of industrial militancy, all helped to eliminate the basis 
for the existence of a revolutionary organisation outside the CP. By 1925, 
only a handful of people still adhered to the old SLP principles. 


Leonard Cotton made many attempts to revive the Socialist Labour 
Party. He continued selling many of the old De leonite pamphlets, many of 
which had been printed in huge quantities and therefore remained in stock 
for up to 30 years after their original publication. While he secured a 
small but steady sale for them, he was less successful with his attempts 
to re-launch either the SLIP as an effective party or The Socialist as 
a widely read journal. He died expressing the same views, but with much 
less support, than he had possessed a generation before. 


-- Raymond Challinor 
Publications:— 


Socialism and the State, 1942 

Marxism yorusus Stalinism, 1950 

The Socialist Iabour Party of Great Britain: A Historical Sketch, Weekly People, 
April 29 1950 

The Passing of the British SLP, Weekly People, March 28 1925. 
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lczrvade Bulleteers: 


I've been following the debates in DB with interest although I have 
== had the time to write lately. In particular I do intend to respond 
2 ‘the one letter addressed directly to me -- but this is going to have 

=2 wait until after my impending move to New York. 

Adam Buick's letter in the most recent issue was very intriguing. I 
2 think he has identified a number of problems with the labor voucher 
tem -- now perhaps he should employ the same reasoning powers to 
nking about the free access system. I had a lot of fun trying to 
=sfend free access in THE CONNECTION (a sort of libertarian version of 
ze ) a year or two back. . The particular problem which most interests me 
== that of new goods. It seems that there will be a period directly 
sllowing the introduction of any exciting new invention when the demand 
ill vastly exceed the supply. Under capitalism this leads to very high 
=rices. What happens when we try to preserve the free access of all to 
she store of goods? Do the fastest get the new product? Do we set up some 
icoxm of lottery? Must goods be stockpiled before being distributed so as 
=2 prevent this situation, denying new things to any until they can be 


=uvplied to all? Or shall we simply discourage invention and so avoid 
=ne problem completely? fd 


“xe Gunderloy, 6 Arizona Ave., East Greenbush, NY 12061 


Dear Comrades/Fellow Workers 


It has been brought to ay attention by a comrade in Grand Rapids 
that a reeder of De3., after responding to my offer in D.B.#16 to 
send copies, on request, of certain articles on the S-L.P. (pub- 
lished in The Western Socialist in 1948 and 1960) had his letter re- 
turned as undeliverable by the Post Office. Upon checking on my D.B. 
letter I find that I did, indeed, give my address at the bottom cor- 
rectly. However, I signed it with my pen name--Harmo--a contrac- 
tion of Harry Morrison, and neglected to note that fact. 

So 1 must apologize once more for “sloppiness” and assure any in- 
terested reader that I will follow through on any request for said 
copies promptly . 

In regard to the complaint of James Minal (S.L.P. of Canada, Vanc.) 
in D.B.#18, I see no reason for apology. Although I do, vaguely, re- 
call having had correspondence with him some quarter of a century ago 
my recollection of the details is at least as skimpy as his own, if 
not more so. It should be obvious to him that had he called my at- 
tention to the particular erroneous phrase in my 1960 article it 
would have been acknowledged and corrected, as it was when finally 
pointed out by Frank Girard in 1985 in the course of some correspon- 
dence with my comrade Sem Leight. My explanation for the error is 
clearly stated in D.3.# 16 and need not be repeated here. 

However, I must thanx Minel for the opportunity he gives me with 
his query to me in the current D.B. to lay bare the shoddy thinking 
behind Industriel Unien control under socialism. ‘The very concept 
of a body of the eo sucn as those who work in industry hav- 
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ist world is remarkable--to put it mildly. It should be apparent-- 
but for some strange reason is not--that such a concept can only 
arise in class-divided society. For those who adhere to the Marxian 
picture of socialism, the eras of political divisions will come to 
an end which can only signify that the material interests of work- 
ing people will be identical with the material interests of each 

and every other member of society. Other problems may certainly 
arise, issues which we cannot foresee as of now, but we certainly 
should concentrate all of our efforts with matters of first im- 
portance--the propagation of genuine socialism. 

So, to be specific: representatives to administrative bodies in 
a socialist world will not be "responsible to themselves," as Minal 
so quaintly puts it. They will be responsible to the entire popula- 
tion. The reason that representatives under capitalism do not speak 
for the population as a whole has nothing to do with the nature of 
theinstitutionof parliament (congress) but only with the fact of 
class-divided society. 

Finally, I would suggest that there is a tacit recognition in 
DelLecnism that their concept of a socialist society does. ‘ndeed. 
‘netude class divisions. How else can one explain the affectinnate 
embrace of the Bolshevik regime in the U.S.S.R., throughout so many 
years of its rule, by the Socialist Labor Party of America? Surely 
James Minal has read enough documentation of that fact in articles 
published in The Western Socialist. If he has forgotten (or men- 
tally suppressed) that truth I will be happy to forward to him 
copies of the pertinent evidence. Yes. Even without the existence 
of “Socialist Industrial Unions" or “labor vouchers" as a substitute 
for coin-of-the-realm; and even with the palpable existence of class 
differentiation within the population, the Socialist Labor Party of 
America has, throughout most of the years since 1917, regarded the 
U.S.S.R. as something other than state capitalism--something in the 
nature, it would seem, of incipient socialism. 

Please, James Minal! Why not challenge me to “put up or shut up?” 
For that matter, I will welcome such challenge from any other defen- 
der of the (DeLeonist) faith. 


102 Tremont St., Apt 417 Yours for world socialism 
Brighton, MA 02135 Harry Morrison ("Harmo") 


‘Publication of the International Communist Current in the U.S. 
no.51 USA/CANADA $1, UK 50p 


A five-issue sub is $5.50 from: Internationalism, P.O. Box 20193, London 
Terrace Station, New York, NY 10011. 
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Syst==2 and to search for an alternative. In the competition with the 
dists and social-democrats who would resurrect the old system 
: mame of revolutionary socialism, the divided condition of our 
pelliiecsal sector--actually splintered to atoms is closer to 
erely limits the chance of reaching our class with a voice that 
out the liberating function of socialist revolution. Our 

will depend on the extent that third force socialists can put 
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Syitess 
Soooeme ice their differences and cooperate against the real enemy: 
fem ltsiism intluding»itseleftwing. 
— Te that.end we call on readers: 


'. te subscribe to the Discussion Bulletin and otherwise support it 
ee SeSeecially, [You will find the subscription pitch in our shocking 

size centerfold.] and 

1. to join in the discussion with letters and articles. 

Note: Articles and letters for the DB must be typewritten, 
sicele-spaced, and camera ready. No editing is done here. We simply 
seste them up for the printer. Please use a dark ribbon and narrow 


margins to conserve space. A seven-inch typed line is ideal. 


A final note. Although with 32 pages this is the largest issue 
we have yet published, we did not have room for articles by Comrades 
Srandon, Buick, and Otter, an answer by Comrade Cox to a review in 
DB17, not to mention the conclusion of "The SLP Revisited,” which I 
have been saving for filler. 


Frank Girard 
for the Discussion Bulletin Committee 


REVIEW 


Joe" S. CLARKE: PARLIAMENTARIAN, POET, LION-TAMER; by Ray Challinor; 
Leadon, Pluto Press, 1977; 85 pages. 


The cover of this paperback carries the unlikely picture of the 
M@eiim= editor of the SLP of Great Britain's newspaper THE SOCIALIST 
Sefecice next to a sleepy looking lion, whip in hand. The back cover 
Beers =S250rates on the title: 

; to S. Clarke was an adventurer, archeologist, antiquarian, 
Speer tifer, editor, gun-runner, historian, horseman, journalist, 
on-tamer, magistrate, Member of Parliament, poet, 
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“Silesery, secretary, and zoologist. He was a leader of the 
je) ss) L250ur Party, spokesman for the shop stewards’ committees at 
oem Seme ©f the first world war, a lecturer for the National Council 
LaSear (niieges He also cured Lenin's dog of a illness." 
Seeo see readers who weren't lucky enough to have been around 
e SD New York Labor News was still selling a collection of 


-S, LYRICS AND POEMS [note the SLP acronym], 
ritish Socialist Labor Press, will rejoice in the 
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large sample of his poetry that Challinor has included, nearly all of 
it political and much of it satirical. 


But to many of us the interesting parts will be those dealing 

with Clarke's activity in the movement. He joined the SLPGB in 1911 
after enough activity in the Social Democratic Federation and 

| Independent Labor Party to convince him that the reformist 
parliamentary tactics of these groups were futile. The SLPGB at the 
time he joined had a membership in the range of 300, and his obvious 

‘ gifts as a speaker and writer elevated him to prominence rapidly. In 
1914 he was elected editor of THE SOCIALIST for the first of three 
times. But his real rise to prominence began when the wartime 
economic struggle between industrial workers and their masters created 
the shop stewards movement. In the wide open rebellion of Glasgow 
workers Clarke's skills as a teacher, writer, and speaker made him 
immensely popular. 


Readers of the DB will be interested in another development 
brought on by the rise in revolutionary temperature among Clydeside 
workers: party barriers tended to drop. In this milieu Clarke became 
editor of the Clydeside workers' weekly newspaper, a development which 
brought him into conflict with less ecumenically minded elements of 
his own party. He resigned from the SLPGB in 1920. 


His trip to Russia as a delegate to the second congress of the 
Third International, his disillusionment with the CP and return to the 
SLP, and his departure from the movement as the revolutionary 
temperature declined are all spelled out here as is his subsequent 
career. [N.B. For information on how to order this lively, well 
written book from the Discussion Bulletin, see page 26.] 
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